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SHAKESPEARE'S LATER WORKMANSHIP 

" PERICLES " AND " KING HENRY VIII " 

BY SIB ABTHTJB QTTILLEB-COUCH 



Hemynge and Condell excluded Pericles, Prince of Tyve 
from their First Folio edition of Shakespeare in 1623; nor 
did it appear among his collected plays until the Third 
Folio of 1664. Yet Hemynge and Condell must have been 
familiar with it : for it happened to earn a very considerable 
popular success. For this we have not only the silent evi- 
dence of the book-trade — it was published in quarto, with 
Shakespeare's name, in 1609, and republished in the same 
year; a third quarto appeared in 1611; a fourth in 1619; a 
fifth in 1630 ; a sixth in 1635 — we have assertative evidence 
as well. The first quarto, on the title-page, boldly adver- 
tises it as " The late and much admired play called Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre." One, Robert Tailor, in the prologue to 
The Hogge hath lost his Pearle, writes : 

And if it prove so happy as to please, 
We'll say 'tis fortunate like Pericles. 

and, in 1646, one S. Shepherd : 

With Sophocles we may 
Compare great Shakespeare: Aristophanes 
Never like him his Fancy could display — 
Witness the Prince of Tyre, his Pericles. 

Lastly, testimony to the play's success with the public is 
accumulated, as on a backwash, by the number of critics who 
notice it to reprobate it; beginning with Ben Jonson and his 
characteristic sneer : 

Some mouldy 1 tale 
Like Pericles. 



'The carious epithet "mouldy" agrees with one theory — that Perieles 
was an old play exhumed. 
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The play, then, certainly achieved success in its day, 
though it were but (as the French say) a success of scandal. 
I think there may have been another reason for its taking 
the town. It gave — like the " revue " or the cinema of to- 
day — a new sensation. "We may call these new sensations 
cheap, vulgar, tawdry; and so perhaps they are. We may, 
comparing even Pericles with Hamlet, demand of the public 

Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And batten on this moor? Ha! have you eyes? 

But Shakespeare, like every other great dramatist, wrote 
for his public; and we, laying aside our account with human 
frailty, must note that in art, as in life, men will have reac- 
tion, novelty — reaction even from the best; that transience 
qualifies even the attainment of a Pheidias, a Raphael, or a 
Shakespeare, because transience lies at the root and runs in 
the sap of all human pleasure. We cannot even conceive of 
human enjoyment apart from this qualifying transience. 
Good folk (as I observe them), being quite unable to imagine 
Eternity — that immense emptiness in which Time is not, and 
today and yesterday and tomorrow and a thousand years 
are as one; in the awful space of which everything stands 
still ; in which the man who died in this war is alive and with- 
out apprehension of any war; in which the most exquisite 
flower of pleasure known to us has neither season in which 
to unfold, nor season through which to fade — good folk, un- 
able to imagine this, or at any rate to keep a hold on such 
a conception, reduce it to Everlasting Life, Everlasting 
Bliss, which are simply life and bliss conceived in an end- 
less prolonging of Time. Take it so, and I ask : How is our 
conception of everlasting bliss, of any bliss at once intense, 
ecstatic, and perpetual, to be referred to any happiness of 
which any one of us has had experience? As Jowett puts it 
dryly, in his introduction to Plato's Phcedo: 

Where is the pain that does not become deadened after a thou- 
sand years? Or what is the nature of that pleasure or happiness; 
which never wearies by monotony? Earthly pleasures and pains 
are short in proportion as they are keen; of any others which are 
both intense and lasting, we can form no idea. ... To beings 
constituted as we are, the monotony of singing Psalms would be as 
great an affliction as the pains of hell, and might even be pleasantly 
interrupted by them. 
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We are men, in short; " sublunary things "; and our 
best in art, which in overweening moments we call " immor- 
tal," is by its very nature the slave of transience. " There 
is nothing immortal but immortality," says Sir Thomas 
Browne. " The form decays," says Wordsworth. 

The form decays, the function never dies. 

" The form decays " : there are to be no more Macbeths, 
no more Othellos, because men will not have them — and 
Shakespeare himself consigns to their demand for novelties. 
The " function " continues in chase of new experiments. 

The public, on the one hand, has a craving for novelties 
in art ; and the artist a correspondent craving to invent them 
— and not, be it noted, a base craving merely to open a new 
market, but a spiritual ambition, the last infirmity of all 
noble workmen: to improve the best, break the known bar- 
riers of rule, and master a new province for Art. These two 
reasons converge to explain not only why Shakespeare, hav- 
ing written Othello, went on to write Pericles, but also 
(though it be a minor matter) why Pericles took the town as 
it did. 

For, obviously, it was a new thing, or an attempt at a 
new thing; an attempt, by boldly easting over all unity of 
time, to present in terms of drama what naturally belongs 
to epic or romance. Let me insist on this, for it is of capital 
importance. In Pericles our workman Shakespeare boldly 
lays hand on a theme proper to epic or the romantic novel — 
a theme which had already done duty in both (in the GonA 
fessio Amantis and in a novel by one, Laurence Twine, en- 
titled The Patterne of Painefull Adventures : Containing 
the most Excellent Pleasant and Variable Eistorie of the 
Strange Accidents that Befell unto Prince Apollonius, the 
Lady Lucina his Wife, and Tharsia his Daughter, and dis- 
plays in dramatic form a long, diffused story, supposed to 
cover a lifetime. He is doing, in fact, precisely what Sir 
Philip Sidney in a pretty mocking passage of the Apologie 
for Poetrie laughed at bad playwrights for doing: 

Now of time they are much more liberall. For ordinary it ia 
that two young Princes fall in love. After many traverces she is 
got with child, delivered of a faire boy, he is lost, groweth a man, 
falls in love, and is ready to get another child, and all this in two 
hours space ; which how absurd it is in sence, even sence may imag-i 
ine, and Arte hath taught, and all ancient examples justified. 
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So, after all, Shakespeare's was nothing new as an at- 
tempt. What he achieved was to make a success of the 
absurdity, and a success that encouraged him to improve on 
it in Cymbeline and The Winter's Tale; for these also are 
long-drawn romances turned into drama; by more cunning 
machinery, indeed, but unmistakably bearing the same stig- 
mata as Pericles — the stigmata of the epical romantic tale, 
not of the drama. 

The time supposed to be occupied by the action of Per- 
icles is about sixteen years. The Winter's Tale has an in- 
terval of sixteen years between its third and fourth acts, 
with various minor intervals of days and weeks. The chron- 
ology of Cymbeline is baffling and in places absurd (the* 
speed, for example, of Iachimo's coming and going between 
Italy and Britain cannot be reconciled with any means of 
human locomotion known to Shakespeare. He could hardly 
have achieved it on a motor-cycle, with a steamer ready and 
waiting at Calais). But actually, as any intelligent reader 
must perceive, the author is feeling back toward unity of 
time. We do not see the king's sons stolen, and anon, 
through this and that device, watch them grow up — as we 
see the infants, Marina and Perdita, cast away, and are 
supposed to watch or imagine them growing up. We come 
upon Polydore and Cadwall ready-grown, and have it re-> 
hearsed to us how that they are the lost princes, Guiderius 
and Arviragus. Yet the supposed action of Cymbeline must 
cover many months. Now, the supposed action of The 
Tempest — the whole of it — covers but three or four hours 
at the most, and the actual performance takes a good time. 

And so, after advancing such excellent reasons why 
Shakespeare wrote Pericles at such and such a date, and 
why he made it such and such a play, let me proceed to show 
that he did nothing of the sort. 

I will not go so far as to say that Shakespeare could not, 
at any time of his life, have written the first two Acts. He 
was great but careless. I believe, indeed, that he touched 
them up, the odious opening fecene more particularly. Even 
in the rhyming lines I should be sorry to deny the Master in 
two or three passages. For example : 

See where she comes, apparell'd like the spring, 
Graces her subjects, and her thoughts the king 
Of every virtue gives renown to men ! 
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Or: 

Yon sometimes famous princess, like thyself, 
Drawn by report, adventurous by desire, 
Tell thee, with speechless tongues and semblance pale 
That without covering, save yon field of stars, 
Here they stand martyrs, slain in Cupid's wars. 

Those last four words make me hesitate. But I will swear 
that if (as I profoundly disbelieve) he wrote these two acts 
at any time of his life, he did not do so within a dozen years 
of his writing the rest of the play. 

The scope of this inquiry confines me to such evidence as 
may be found in Shakespeare's workmanship. I pass over 
evidence of other kinds — evidence marshalled by Delius, 
Fleay, and others — which seems to me conclusive. I pass 
over all questions whether a man called Wilkins wrote the 
earlier part of the play. I care not who he was, so long as 
he was not Shakespeare. My only business is to suppeditate, 
by examining the workmanship, a conclusion already based 
on stronger evidence. Evidence on any point of dubiety 
concerning Shakespeare may be external or internal, may 
be derived from records, from allusions to the text, from 
verse-tests, from half-a-dozen studies other than the neg- 
lected one — of principles of workmanship — which I am here 
trying to pursue. Sometimes the witness of one sort will 
preponderate, sometimes that of another: and just here I 
am cheerfully playing second fiddle. 

Now that Shakespeare was trying, in Pericles and its 
successors, to convert epic into terms of drama, is no war- 
rant for inferring that he who had written Othello was, even 
in waywardness, so little of an artist as to be incapable of 
telling a story. 

Yet in Pericles, as we have it, that is just what he could 
not do. Some two hundred years later, Mary Lamb, having 
to write out the story of Pericles for young people, started 
thus; 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre, became a voluntary exile from his do- 
minions, to avert the dreadful calamities which Antiochus, the 
wicked emperor of Greece, threatened to bring upon his subjects 
and city of Tyre, in revenge for a discovery which the prince 
had made of a shocking deed which the emperor had done in secret ; 
as commonly it proves dangerous to pry into the hidden crimes of 
great men. 
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Thus in one sentence — the last clause mere comment — * 
Mary Lamb dismisses the whole of the first Act! The sec- 
ond Act she treats a little more tenderly, bestowing on it a 
full paragraph, of four sentences. In her whole narrative, 
which — even though, as a tale for the young reader, it omits 
all the coarse business at Mitylene — covers some twenty- 
one pages, Acts iii, iv, and v occupy more than twenty pages ; 
Acts i and ii less than one. 

What does this mean? It means that a great deal more 
than a third of the play (in fact, it is nearer a half) — a solid 
block of writing, and that at the beginning, or just where in 
ninety-nine dramas out of a hundred you find the board laid, 
the game planned, and those opening moves developed which 
give the trend toward the climax — it means that all this has 
scarce anything to do with the story, and no necessary bear- 
ing on it whatever. 

I have granted you that Pericles is what Aristotle would 
call an " episodic " play. " I call," says Aristotle, " a plot 
' episodic,' in which the episodes or acts succeed one another 
without probable or necessary sequence. Bad poets com- 
pose such pieces by their own fault; good poets to please 
the players." I go farther and grant that Aristotle is right 
when he says in the Poetics (ix, 10), " Of all plots and 
actions the episodic are the worst," and again, in the Meta~ 
physics, " Nor does Nature seem to make episodes out of 
her happenings like a vile tragedy." Still, it remains incon- 
ceivable to me that Shakespeare, being the master he had 
made himself, should in these later years be guilty of such 
a blunder. It would mean, not that he is incompetent, but 
that, being incompetent, he is wantonly practising incom- 
petency. As the American said, contemplating a certain 
leader of the English Bar, " A stutter may be an affliction, 
and a hare lip an act of God, but side-whiskers are a man's 
own fault." 

Nor is it any answer to say that all the nasty business of 
Antiochus and his daughter lay at hand ready-made in the 
pages of Gower and of Twine's novel. To be sure it did. 
But what of that? Shakespeare did not huddle into Mac- 
beth or into Cymbeline everything he found in Hollinshed, 
or into Antony and Cleopatra everything he found in 
North's Plutarch. In selecting what is essential, in casting 
out what is irrelevant or cumbersome, lies one half of a 
great artist's secret. So what I adduce is artistic evidence 
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that Shakespeare (or at any rate the later Shakespeare, 
with whom alone we here concern ourselves) did not write 
Acts i and ii of Pericles, as we have it. Yet such evidence 
is almost superfluous, since all the verse-tests put the ques- 
tion quite out of doubt. Rhymed endings swarm through- 
out these two acts. There are 171 lines in the very first 
scene, and 46 of them rhyme. So, or almost so, it goes on 
until Act iii opens, with Pericles on shipboard; and just 
there, where the true story opens, the rhymes suddenly 
cease. Save as a tag to close an act there are scarcely 
another six rhymes (outside of the prologue and the silly 
" vision ") in the whole of the play. The diction, the 
phrasing, moreover, turn suddenly into right Shakespeare. 
Let us listen to Pericles as he questions Marina: 

Prithee, speak: 
Falseness cannot come from thee ; for thou lookest 
Modest as Justice, and thou seem'st a Palace 
For the crown 'd Truth to dwell in . . . 

Tell thy story: 
If thine consider 'd prove the thousandth parf 
Of my endurance, thou art a man, and I 
Have suffered like a girl. Yet thou dost look 
Like Patience gazing on kings' graves and smiling 
Extremity out of act. 

Can anyone doubt the authentic voice there? 

So Delius and Fleay and Sir Sidney Lee and Dr. G-ol- 
lanz are undoubtedly right in ruling out Acts i and ii as un- 
Shakespearean, or at least not Shakespearean of this period. 
But I hold some of them to be as undoubtedly mistaken in 
ruling out the brothel scenes (Act iv, Scenes 2, 5 and 6) as 
un-Shakespearean. I will swear that Shakespeare wrote 
them. For the reader's consent, I will ask him to read 
over these scenes side by side with the correspondent ones 
in Measure for Measure, and then dare to deny that both are 
not by the same hand. Next, I refer him to a paragraph 
(equal truth and wisdom not to be bettered) from our modern 
Sir Walter Raleigh: 

Measure for Measure and the fourth Act of Pericles (which no 
pen but his could have written) prove Shakespeare's acquaintance 
with the darker side of the town, as it might be seen in Pickt-hatch 
or the Bankside. He does not fear to expose the purest of his 
heroines to the breath of this infection: their virtue is not ignor- 
'tis ingrain: 'twill endure wind and weather." In nothing 
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is he more himself than in the little care he takes to provide shelter 
for the most delicate characters of English fiction. They owe their 
education to the larger world, not to the drawing-room. Even 
Miranda, who is more tenderly guarded than Isabella or Marina, 
is not the pretty simpleton that some later renderings have made 
of her: when Prospero speaks of the usurping Duke as being no 
Jrue brother to him, she replies composedly : 

' I should sin 
To think but nobly of my grandmother. 
Good wombs have borne bad sons.' 

Shakespeare's heroines are open-eyed; therein resembling him- 
self, who turned away from nothing that bears the human image. 

No : the very greatest artists are not afraid of ugliness ; 
since only by understanding, by plumbing the mire of our 
nature, can the beauty that springs from it be shown in 
highest triumph. Spenser wrote exquisitely; nor is Una's 
chastity a cloistered, though it be a fugitive, virtue. But 
how thin is her purity, how but a figment of allegory her 
innocence, compared with the courageous virgin chastity 
of Marina at bay in the house of hell, or with the fierce 
wifely chastity of Imogen! 

There was (as we know) in the Middle Ages an extreme 
sentence of law, under which a woman might vindicate the 
jewel of her reputation by walking over red-hot plough- 
shares. Even such an ordeal is braved — and trodden with- 
out flinching — by Marina and Imogen. 

But there is yet another and thoroughly artistic reason 
why Marina should suffer these things. Her mother, Tha- 
isa, is to appear in the final Act as the lost wife restored 
after many years — a favorite device of Shakespeare's, first 
tried in the Comedy of Errors, repeated in Much Ado About 
Nothing, again here in Pericles, once again in The Winter's 
Tale. But let us distinguish: The Comedy of Errors is 
comedy, or rather, broad farce. In Much Ado and The 
Winter's Tale the hidden Hero and Hermione have both 
been cruelly wronged; and their revelation at the shrine 
abases the souls of the men who suspected them. Thaisa, 
risen from the grave, has no such reproach wherewith to 
confront Pericles, by whom she had been wronged by no 
single deed, but loved in life and cherished in memory. 
Therefore, it must be upon the daughter Marina — as it 
needs not be with the daughter Perdita — that you charge 
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the audience's sense of affliction vanquished, of port at- 
tained after tempest endured. 

In fact, we must understand that Marina had endured 
in Mitylene before we can express the full beauty of the 
recognition scene in Pericles. It has not — no need to say — 
the terribly beautiful grip of that scene in Lear where Cor- 
delia is reconciled with her father: because, to begin with, 
Pericles has been no agent of Marina's suffering, as Lear 
has been the prime agent of Cordelia's; and secondly, there 
is nothing in Pericles himself to beat his soul down as Lear's 
— nothing to justify the lovely broken anguish of — 

Cordelia: ! look upon me, sir, 

And hold your hands in benediction o'er me. 

No, sir, you must not kneel. 
Lear: Pray do not mock me : 

I am. a very foolish fond old man, 

Four score and upward, not an hour more or less ; 

And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind 

. . . Do not laugh at me ; 

For, as I am a man, I think this lady 

To be my child Cordelia. 
Cordelia: And so I am, I am. 

Lear: 

Be your tears wet ? Yes, faith. I pray, weep not : 

If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 

I know you do not love me ; for your sisters 

Have, as I do remember, done me wrong: 

You have some cause ; they have not. 
Cordelia: No cause, no cause! 

Pathos to rival that no workman can write into Pericles, 
for the simple reason that it is not in the story, which holds 
no anguish comparable for a source of tears. Nevertheless 
the recognition scene in Pericles has a delicate beauty of 
its own: and the more we study that beauty the better we 
understand how it depends on Marina's having endured the 
worst of the world as an orphan; on the much it means to 
her to find a father ; as we see how much more thereby, in 
the last Act, is summed up in her cry of discovery, as she! 
runs and kneels to Thaisa : 

My heart 
Leaps to be gone into my mother's bosom. 
vol. can. — no. 725 39 
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I shall conclude this paper with a very few words upon 
another play, King Henry VIII, which I set beside Pericles 
not as coming next to it in date (for it certainly does not) 
but because, like Pericles — and by even more general con- 
sent — it is allowed to be in great part the work of other 
hands than Shakespeare's. And I shall here dismiss it 
briefly because it is a Historical Play, and, as such, belongs 
to a genus of its own, and has an artistic intention quite 
apart from that of the Comedies or of the Tragedies, or of 
the romantic tragi-comedies with which we are here con- 
cerned; relying on different dramatic effects, and obeying 
therefore different rules of workmanship. I will only ask 
the reader here and on this point to bear always in mind 
that Shakespeare wrote to be acted: that very often a scene 
or a whole play of his over which we doubt in our library 
convinces us and vindicates itself when performed on the 
stage (as a captive fish, that lies dull and half dead in the 
hand, will, if restored to its element, revive, sport and flaunt 
again in its own lovely colors) ; and that, though on the 
stage today it disappoint us, the reason may yet be that 
the producers have mistakenly overdramatized or over- 
sophisticated it, and so have missed the proper simplicity 
of the genus. 

I think a historical play should usually be taken much 
as we take a procession in tapestry; should be treated on 
the flat, so to speak; that, without troubling our minds about 
dramatic, concentration and high reliefs, we should allow 
the picture to unroll itself and trust the audience not to be 
offended by abrupt intervals or inconsequences. I think, 
in fact, that some of us who a few years ago were helping 
in various historical " pageants," did by our experiments 
— foolish as they often were — learn something of the right 
way with these historical plays, though it were only to trust 
an audience to take much for granted cheerfully. For a 
certainty we learned something and had a sense that, by 
unlearning much more, we were somehow harking back to- 
wards the secret. 

But I have a better reason for speaking briefly of Henry 
VIII. It is that, after time spent on comparing theories of 
Shakespeare's share in it, Fletcher's share, others' share, 
the problem of separating its authorship remains insoluble 
to me. I do not yet know, and shall not attempt to tell. 

One or two points, however, may be established. 
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(1) The main business of Katharine is indisputable 
Shakespeare. We have only to compare her trial scene with 
Hermione's in The Winter's Tale to convince ourselves. 
And, as Dr. Johnson noted, " the genius of Shakespeare 
comes in and goes out with Katharine. ' ' 

(2) Katharine's " vision " should not, being beautiful, 
have its beauty taken for evidence that Shakespeare in- 
vented it. Most of the visions in these late plays are stf 
rankly bad that to a just mind any excellence in it ought 
to point the other way. (Yet my private opinion is that 
Shakespeare did invent it: because it belongs to the busi- 
ness of Katharine, which is his, and because the apparitions 
do not open their mouths.) 

If we insist on judging Henry VIII as a drama (setting 
aside for the moment all questions of mixed authorship) 
its workmanship has perhaps no one capital flaw to compare 
with that of Pericles; but it misses its purpose no less fa- 
tally. Pericles consumes two Acts in getting at nothing at 
all, and starts afresh. King Henry VIII, after starting 
with a promise in the Prologue to make us weep over the 
spectacle of high things brought low, — 

And if you can be merry then, I'll say 
A man may weep upon his wedding day. 

starts upon Buckingham, works his fate to a climax, drops 
it, starts upon Katharine, works hers to a climax, drops it, 
starts upon Wolsey, works his to a climax, drops it, and 
winds up Avith a merry christening. The first four Acts 
might pass as a serious experiment in connecting episodes 
to form a drama. But the fifth mars all, making all incon- 
gruous, dismissing us from the house of mourning with a 
poke in the ribs and a slap on the face. There is a unity 
which ranks above the famous unities of action, time and 
place. It is a moral unity; which Aristotle forgot to men- 
tion for the simple reason that he could not conceive of a 
Greek writer offending against it. But the authors of 
Henry VIII do so offend — that is, if we insist on taking it 
as a drama, not as a pageant. For my own belief, Shake- 
speare had nothing to do with the last Act, in which the 
artistic offense is found. 

For the other flaw — that of the three climaxes — my own 
belief again is that Shakespeare was experimenting with 
the historical play much as he had experimented in Pericles, 
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The Winter's Tale, Cymbeline: that he saw, or thought he 
saw, a way to draw out drama over a long period of time 
and took for his theme the transitoriness of human ambi- 
tion — which, when we come to think of it, can scarcely be 
better illustrated than by a procession of men and women, 
each rising on another's misfortune, each in turn abased, 
and humiliated in the dust. 

Think ye see 
The very persons of our noble story 
As they were living ; think you see them great, 
And follow 'd with the general throng and sweat 
Of thousand friends; then, in a moment, see 
How soon this mightiness meets misery. 

The date of King Henry VIII (or, to be accurate, of its 
production) is unfortunately pretty certain. As we know, 
one of its earliest performances set the Globe Theatre on 
fire. That is the kind of artistic event which gets itself pre- 
cisely recorded in letters and diaries: and this one did. It 
happened on June 29th, 1613. 

I say that the date is " unfortunately pretty certain " — 
" unfortunately," because it fixes the production of Henry 
VIII a little after that of The Tempest; and the most of us 
would like to think of The Tempest as the final triumph 
upon which Prospero snapped his wand and buried his book. 
But, after all, King Henry VIII is anybody's child: while 
all of The Tempest is right Shakespeare. Let us " make it 
so," as good mariners say, after observing the heavens. 

Abthub QuiLLEB-CotrcH. 



